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OHAIOIliO LIFE 
OF THE ESKIMO 

Help for people in the 
Far North of Canada 


How would you like to stay at the holiday camp run by 
Eskimos in Baffin Island? It sounds chilly, but more and more 
tourists are being attracted to the Arctic, and some people are 
willing to spend a great deal of money to enjoy vacations 
with the Eskimos, joining them on seal and walrus hunts, or 
catching Arctic char, a fish greatly relished in Canada. And 
this Summer still more visitors are expected to sample the 
excitement and rigour of life among the Eskimos. 


'^IIE camp is part of an effort 
being made by the Canadian 
authorities to help these people 
of the Far North; to improve 
their living standards and give a 
fuller life to folk for whom condi¬ 
tions in the past have always been 
harsh, and often perilous. Even 
in recent years some of them have 
suffered severely from the tragic 
reduction in the great caribou 
herds, on which they depended for 
food, and for skins for clothing, 
and tent-making. 

The Canadian Government is 
ansious to make these people feel 
that they arc part of Canada; to 
encourage them to take a bigger 
share in the development of their 
land, so rich in minerals and other 
natural resources: to enlist their 
special skills, and to train them for 
occupations new to such people. 

Certainly Eskimos have shown 
anility to tackle many kinds of 
job. A party recently sent to 


Kingston, Ontario, to learn how 
to operate diesel generators, sur¬ 
prised instructors by their speed 
in picking up this technical subject. 

Education, of course, is the key 
to a fuller life for the Eskimos. 
Schooling was once confined to 
missionaries, but now the Govern¬ 
ment is making great strides in this 
field. Last year alone twelve new 
schools were opened, and. although 
it will take the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment another eight years to bring 
classrooms within the reach of all, 
half the children of Arctic Canada 
are now being taught. Apart from 
these, a great number of Eskimos 
are now being trained in special 
subjects outside the schoolrooms. 

The Eskimos arc resourceful and 
self-reliant people—they have to 
be. And these qualities will help 
them to play a lively part in 
garnering the resources of Arclic 
Canada, a land of great promise 
and boundless opportunity. 



Composer at the piano 


An eleven-year-old composer, Peter Openshaw, of Beckenham, 
Kent, accompanies singers of the Children’s Opera Group as 
they rehearse a musical play for which he has written the score. 


SHIP-SPOTTERS ON THE PIER 





The Ship Recognition Corps has a new branch at Southend, with 
headquarters on the end of the famous pier. This is a fine vantage- 
point for identifying the constant stream of ships of all types sailing 
in and out of London River- Here we see a member pointing out 
a vessel to two visitors. 

800 people in a 
sacred play 

LiniE BAVARIAN TOWN KEEPS ITS VOW 


Goodwill Day 
for Children 
Everywhere 

On 18th May the children of 
Wales arc broadcasting their 39th 
annual Goodwill Mc.ssage to the 
children of the world. The first 
one was sent out in 1922 from a 
wireless station in Oxfordshire, but 
there were no replies until it was 
broadcast by the B.B.C. in 1924. 
Since then a widespread response 
has helped to make 18th May a 
Children’s Goodwill Day through¬ 
out the world. 

Here is this year's message, to 
be broadcast from the Wales 
Region of the B.B.C. in Children’s 
Hour, beginning at 5 p.m. 

THIS is Goodwill Day! Once 
again, wc, the boys and girls of 
Wales, send to you, the boys and 
girls of all nations, onr warmest 
greetings. 

This year, the nations of the 
world are making a united effort 
to help the refugees who have 
suffered as the result of war. We 
too, ill onr Goodwill Message, wish 
to remember those hoys and girls 
who are today without homes, 
without coihfort and without hope. 

There is a great deal we can do 
to help. We can write to them, 
and we can send them gifts of 
money and clothes. We could 
also invite some of them to .spend 
a holiday in our homes and make 
them onr friends. In doing this, 
ite would bring new hope to some 
of the millions who are today in 
despair. 

Will yon, I here fore, join with us, 
as members of one big family, in 
a special effort to help the refugees 
this year ? Where today there is 
despair, let ns bring hope, and 
where there is sorrow, let us 
bring joy. 


The famous Passion Play opens 
at Oberammergau in the Bavarian 
Alps on. I9th May. It will be the 
first production for ten years, and 
altogether there will be 81 per¬ 
formances between now and the 

end of September. Over two and 
a half million people from various 
countries are expected to see them. 
All seals in the huge open-air 
theatre were booked long ago. 

The Passion Play is a long one, 
starting at 8.15 in the morning and 


CANDLES IN THE 
MAKING 



Candles for church use are 
still made by hand at a fac¬ 
tory in Battersea, London. 
Molten wax is poured on 
hanging wicks and built up 
to the required thickness. 


ending at six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing. The entire production, in¬ 
cluding the words and music, is 
the work of the townsfolk, and 
tradition insists that the cast of 
about SOO must all be natives of 
Oberammergau, and that the 
women must be unmarried. 

Anton Preisinger, who gave a 
remarkable performance as Christ 
in the 1950 production, will play 
this exhausting part again this 
year. In this role he has to hang 
from the cross for 20 minutes. 
Herr Preisinger, who is 48, has 
been in strict training for several 
months, and has grown his hair 
and beard long for nearly a year. 
The part of Mary is being played 
by 21-year-oId Irmgard Dcngg, 
who is daughter of the local 
locksmith. 

An outstanding survival of by¬ 
gone Europe, this Passion Play 
dates back to the year 1633, when 
Oberammergau was swept by the 
Black Death. With people dying 
almost hourly, the village ciders 
made a vow that every ten years, 
if they were spared further loss, 
the survivors would perform a 
play depicting Christ’s suffering 
and death. From that moment 
there were no more deaths from 
the plague, and since then Ober¬ 
ammergau has faithfully kept its 
promi.>e, except during the two 
World Wars. 

I © Flettway Publications, Ltd., I960 
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COMINC CHA 
IN GHANA 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Ghana, a former colony which became an independent. 
monarchy under the Queen in March 1957, will become a 
republic on 1st July. A recent plebiscite, or vote of the people, 
accepted the new republican constitution by a large majority. 
But Ghana will remain a member of the Commonwealth. 

'T'wo other countries of the 
^ former British Empire had 
earlier become republics within the 
Commonwealth—India in 1950 and 
Pakistan in 1956. But in exchang¬ 
ing the Queen for a President the 
Ghanaians will make some striking 
departures from British tradition. 

The chief one is that the 
President will also combine the 
offices of Prime Minister, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, and head of the Civil 
Service. The present Premier, Dr. 

Kwame Nkrumah, now aged 50, 
will become President. Yet only 
about ten years ago Dr. Nkrumah 
was imprisoned by the British for 
political agitation. 

The President, to serve for 
periods of five years, is described 
by the new constitution as the 
fount of Honour; he can accord¬ 
ingly grant honours, decorations, 
and awards. He will be more 
powerful than presidents of most 
republics in the democratic world. 

But experts agree that parliamen¬ 
tary democracy in the British 
sense would not suit Ghana. 

Another unusual feature is that 
the constitution is framed to en¬ 
able Ghana to bring about a 
“ union of African States and 
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Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 

Territories.” People af present 
outside Ghana, but linked with 
Ghana’s peoples by “racial, family, 
and historical connections,” will 
be able to join Ghana in one 
integrated State if they wish to do 
so. 

A United States of Africa has 
long been a dream of Dr. 
Nkrumah’s. He is ready to give 
up Ghana’s sovereignty and merge 
the country into a political union. 
This may mean that Ghana would 
lead such a union : for she was 
the first all-Negro State to win 
independence from Whitehall.- 

Other African States will be 
getting independence in the next 
ten years. Dr,, Nkrumah wants to 
bind them into a strong partner¬ 
ship which could defend African 
rights against any challenge from 
any quarter. 

His immediate aim for Ghana is 
to create a central government, 
like Britain’s, and not a federation 



like the American republic: a 
strong government at the centre, 
not a system of regional govern¬ 
ments which might tend to curb 
the central power. 

Ghana has a population of 
about five million and is about 
the size of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Like this 
country, it will have local councils. 
Each of these will be called a 
House of Chiefs. But they will 
not have the power of the state 
governments in America, 

The British, French, and United 
States models have not been fol¬ 
lowed precisely, but there are 
similarities. For instance, the 
President tas in the United States) 
will lead the majority parly in the 
National Assembly, or Parliament. 
The President can veto or reject 
laws, as is the case in the U.S.A. 
He will have a Cabinet whose 
members are also M.P.s ; and no 
taxes can be imposed unless 
Parliament approves. These two 
features echo the British system. 

Shaping her own destiny 

The President will appoint 
Ghana’s judges. There will be an 
American-type Supreme Court 
divided into a Court of Appeal 
and a High Court. But one safe¬ 
guard of British justice disappears : 
if the findings of these courts are 
considered unsatisfactory there will 
no longer be any appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London, the Common¬ 
wealth’s highest legal authority. 

Dr. Nkrumah has just been 
explaining his' future plans to the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers* 
conference in London. To some 
critics the new constitution seems 
to put too much power into the 
hands of a single man. But 
moderates of all parties believe 
Ghana must be given a chance to 
work out her destiny in her own 
way. That, after all, is what 
Britain did. (See pictures of Ghana 
on page 6.) 




OUK HOMELAND 


A corner of the Hertfordshire 
village of Much Hadham 


Leave snakes 
where they are 

While out for a walk in 
Norfolk, 13-year-old Alan Collier 
found a sriake. He kept it in his 
house for a week—and then got 
rid of it in a hurry; for what Alan 
had thought to be a grass snake, 
turned out to be an adder. 

Luckily no one was bitten, but 
the R.S.P.C.A. Inspector to whom 
Alan took his “pet ” gave him 
some friendly advice: “Snakes 
seen in the country are best left 
where they are.” 


VETERAN HORSE 

Forty years is a great age for a 
horse, but a reader at Mottingham, 
Kent, tells us that a friend of hers 
has a marc no less than 42 years 
old. Fidette is the mare’s name 
and she must be one of the oldest 
horses, if not the oldest, in the 
country. 

The greatest veteran of all (ac¬ 
cording to the Guinness Book of 
Records) was probably an Orkney 
mare, which died at Fintray, Aber¬ 
deenshire, at the age of 45. 


NEWS FROM 
EVEKYWHERi 


United Kingdom and Common¬ 
wealth Guides are giving a carpet 
as a wedding present to their Chief 
Ranger, Princess Margaret. She 
will choose it when she returns 
from her honeymoon. 

R.A.F. helicopters rescued 13 
civilians from the sea last year. 

Matchstick Cathedral 



This wonderful model of 
Milan Cathedral has been 
built out of matchsticks by a 
Swiss enthusiast. The work 
has taken 21 years.' 

As a safeguard against famine, 
India is to receive 17 million tons 
of wheat and rice from the United 
States during the next four years. 
The wheat alone will be equal to 
half an average American crop. 


Dutch Boy Scouts have given 
Queen Juliana nearly £1,000 to 
help displaced persons. 

Some areas of eastern and 
southern Australia have just had 
their first rainfall for three years. 

A thousand gallons of frozen 
milk left this country recently for 
Kuwait. This was in an attempt 
to introduce cow’s milk to the 
Arabs, who use mainly milk from 
goats and camels. 

Manchester is to recruit girl 
police cadets. 

A youth hostel is being built at 
Hammerfest, Norway, the world's 
most northerly town. 

National Savings have reached 
the record figure of £7,000,000,000, 
which is equivalent to £135 pei 
head of the population. 

Margate’s Theatre Royal, built 
in 1760,' has been re-opened. It 
was closed for lack of funds last 
January. 


THEY SAY . . . 

^’h'ere are far more people with¬ 
out baths than without tele¬ 
vision sets in Britain today. 

Mr. James Griffiths, M. P 

J HOPE the composers will not 
hold it against us that people 
have to queue for pianos.* 

Mr. Khrushchev 



Photograph the thrills of your 
favourite sports with the Coronet 
4x4. Superb styling with eye-level 
viewfinder. Simplicity itself to use,' 
A real camera — and real value! 


^ Send ifiis coupon NOW! 

I for iUuitrvted btQchure.t 

j NAME ,........;... . i 

j ADDRESS ..... ... 

^^^oronet Ltd., Dept. (CS- ). Summer Lane. 5’ham, 19. 
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Russia’s Sakes 
beneath the 
desert 

Rc;:en! studies of water re¬ 
sources in, Kazalvhslan, in the 
U.S.S.R., have revealed the exist¬ 
ence of a number of underground 

lakes beneath the - desert. Alto¬ 
gether nearly 70 of these hidden 
fresh-water lakes have been found. 

According to Soviet scientists, 
they arc formed by vast layers of 
vvater-IogceJ gravel which, if it 
could be tapped, would yield 
nearly twice as much water as the 
Aral Sea, There are also under¬ 
ground reservoirs of salt wafer, 
which will eventually supply raw 
material for the chemical industry. 


AMONG THOSE 

PRESENT WILL 
BE A CAT 

In the picture below wc see 
Ruff, a veteran cat, which was 
found as a stray kitten 22 years 
ago by Mrs. Ellen Payne of 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Mrs. Payne started a shelter for 
lost pets and now her fellow 
animal-lovers have subscribed 


FOR JOURNEYS 
ON THIN ICE 

A glass-fibre vehicle called the 
hydrocopter has been developed to 
meet the needs of people living on 
the many isl.inds off the Swedish 
coast. It has an engine driving an 
air propeller, and can travel easily 
over deep slush and loose snow, 
or on water and ice too weak to 
bear ordinary vehicles. It can also 
be used in shallow water over¬ 
grown with seavveed and reeds. 

The hydrocopter is already being 
used by Swedish coastguards. In 
service as a kind of taxi, it 
can carry three passengers with 
luggage. 



£500 to build a new shelter which 
will even have an air-conditioning 
plant. 

Ruff, seen here with Mrs, 
Payne's granddaughter, Hazel, will 
be among those present at the 
ceremony when the foundation 
stone is laid. 


Automation on 
the railway 

On the outskirts of Port Talbot, 
Glamorgan, is Europe’s most 
modern marshalling yard. 

It covers 178 acres, has 33 miles 
of railway track, and is controlled 
by automation. 

A radio signal from the edge 
of the yard tells the control tower 
each wagon’s destination. _ This 
information is fed into an elec¬ 
tronic machine which operates 
various points until the wagon is 
correctly berthed in one of the 
51 sidings. A radar signal operates 
another computer which controls 
the speed at which a wagon moves 
to its siding. The only job left to 
the shunter is to couple the 
wagons to make a complete train. 

This new yard is the first of 
three to be built in the Western 
Region to streamline British Rail¬ 
ways’ freight handling. The other 
two arc at Gloucester and Shrews¬ 
bury. 


HOLIDAY HELP FOR AGADIR 


This Summer the world’s youth 
will have an opportunity of help¬ 
ing the town of Agadir to recover 
from the terrible destruction of the 
earthquake. 

Following a request by the 
Government of Morocco, the 
organisers of International Volun¬ 
tary Work Camps, meeting in 
Yugoslavia, have made plans for 
setting up work camps to assist in 
reconstruction. 

The young volunteers will be 
asked to help in building a pre¬ 
fabricated village as temporary 
shelter for thousands of homeless 
people, or in reconstructing 
villages which were also destroyed 
by the earthquake, in the moun¬ 
tains round Agadir. 

Volunteers from Britain wilt be 
asked to help. Their fares will be 
paid and accommodation provided 
while they are in Morocco. 
Besides giving valuable aid to the 


stricken area the scheme will give 
boys and girls the chance to see 
something of the country and to 
meet some of its people. Details 
of the scheme are to be announced 
soon. 

Meanwhile, anyone wishing tc 
apply to join organised work 
parties from Britain should apply 
to their local education authority 
for particulars. 


Lorry load of 
Giraffes 

Even in Rhodesia giraffes are 
not often seen riding in lorries. 
So motorists there had cause for 
surprise when they saw three of 
them on the road, in company 
with a zebra and 17 antelope. 
They had all been lassoed in a 
game reserve and were on theii 
way by lorry to re-stock a national 
park not far from Salisbury. 


FUNGUS TO FIGHT 
MALARIA 

A water fungus that spreads and 
kills the larvae of mosquitoes may 
prove a valuable weapon in man¬ 
kind’s struggle against malaria. 
Discovered in Malaya by an Aus¬ 
tralian, Dr, Collis, and a New 
Zealander, Dr. Marshal Laird, the 
fungus has been used with promis¬ 
ing effect by the World Health 
Organisation in territories of the 
south-west Pacific. 


liPHICEOFfSk!, 

UieMHTUEinNlUn:;' 

WATSBPROOFED, 

SENT FOR 10/- 
balance 18 fort- 
lilgiitly pay¬ 
ments 7/1 plus carr. 

Wateproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 02. WHITE duck. Oaieproof. 

Brand new, surplus to export order, DON’T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant lor tentage. This is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. x 6 ft.. 
3 ft. walls. Cash {5.19.6 Carr. 6/-, complete, 
ready to erect, inch valise. ‘WUIesden* 
Green 43/- extra. Ridge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund R’teed. 
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•—BRAND NEW ^ POST,BTC.,Z/G 
Slip into It—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. .Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 
(Dept. CN/92?. 196-200 CofdharSieur Une. 
Loughbero* June.i London, S.E.5, Open Sot. 
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You can win 
free flig^ht 



“ 'J'here's too rnuch mystery 
about flying. It ought to be 
as familiar to everybody as motor¬ 
ing or sailing.” 

That was the point of yiew put 
to me by Derek Dempster, former 
R.A.F. pilot and flying instriicfof, 
who will be seen every week in 


flight in a jet plane from Biggin 
Hill to the coast and back, a tour 
behind the scenes at London Air¬ 
port, and tickets to Farnborough 
Air Display for family parties, 
Derek. Dempster will be inter¬ 
viewed each week by Geoffrey 
Wheeler. Films have already been 



Quick cup of tea for Derek 
Dempster 

Flight, a new B.B.C television 
scries beginning at 6.20 p.m. next 
Tuesday. 

The idea is not to leach flying 
by television but to stimulate in¬ 
terest which may lead viewers to 
join a flying ' club, share with 
others in buying a light plane, or 
even build one of their own. The 
series will include a competition in 
which viewers of all ages can 
take part. Prizes for the success¬ 
ful competitors will include a 


shot at Biggin Hill showing Demp¬ 
ster flying a Chipmunk trainer 
as seen from a Prentice plane. 

Viewers will also see a single- 
seater Turbulent in the studio, 
which will be used to demonstrate 
the flight controls. 


FREEinSiilioi)IR1i!iiil 

OUT WEDNESDAY MAY td 



This silver-bright BRACELET 
and these 3 glittering CHARMS 

PLUS .. , 3 free charms next week 

3 free charms the week after 

AND • • • Starting with this issue. MORE pages! 
BIGGER pages! EXTRA colour! 


GET 

THIS 

WEEK'S 


School Friend 


The picture story weekly for ail schoolgirls 

OUT MAY 18-PRICE 
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MORE ADVENTURES IN RUBOVIA 



WHO STOLE THE MICHOSOOPE! 


Qordon jMurray has filmed an¬ 
other Kingdom of Rubovia 
adventure in the B.B.C. Puppet 
Theatre and we can see it next 
Tuesday, Entitled Zaztt Knows 
All, it is the sad story of how the 
Queen gets all tangled up with 
astrology. The man who says he 
can read the stars goes by the 
name of Zaza, but Gordon 
Murray has given me permission 
to let you into the secret that this 
Zaza is none other than the 
villainous character McGregor, 
who usually dresses like an Indian' 
and talks like a Chinaman. His 
Zaza get-up is just another dis¬ 
guise, but it does not deceive the 
shrewd old Mr. Weatherspoon. ■ 
Our picture shows Zaza talk¬ 
ing to the Queen, while the King 
and Mr. Weatherspoon listen in 
the background. 

PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 

Ideas wanted 
for ships and 
sea series 

Qea breezes on Saturday morn¬ 
ings will be the aim of Ships 
and the Sea, a new B.B.C. Home 
Service series due to begin in 
July. Producer Stephen Murphy 
is hoping listeners will help him in 
the search for ideas. 

Professional shipping people will 
be catered for, hut it is hoped to 
interest everybody with sca-salt in 
their blood. 

Here are some of the likely 
subjects:—Famous ships and their 
stories; untold tales of the days 
of sail; the world of lightships, 
lugs and pilots; news from the 
ports, and yarns about yachts. 
Suggestions are welcomed by 
Stephen Murphy at Broadcasting 
House, Piccadilly, Manchester, 1. 

Digging up a 
300-year-old 
mystery 

SCHOOL archaeological society 
uncovering a 300-year-old 
mystery will figure in A.T.V.’s 
new Sunday afternoon serial to 
follow A.B.C. Television's space- 
thriller Target Luna at the be¬ 
ginning of June. 

Among the young actors 
already cast are David Langford 
and Jeannette Bradbury, who had 
key-parts in the Formula for 
Danger serial a few weeks ago. 


I^pot the Culprit in B.B.C. 

Children’s Hour on Saturday 
gives everyone a chance to be a 
detective. That is the intention 
of Charles Witherspoon, who has 
written The Case of the Stolen 
Microscope, 

He is giving lisloners eight clear 
clues to the identity of the thief; 
in fact, they will have all the in¬ 
formation that Inspector Magee 
receives, no more and no less. 

“I love detective yarns,” said 
Charles Witherspoon. “Especially 
with the kind of detective who 
talks to his man for two minutes, 


Junior “Prom” Concerts, in 
which children choose their 
own pieces, begin on B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour on Saturday. 

Saturday's concert was recorded 
at the Parr Hall, Warrington, be¬ 
fore an audience of children from 
thirteen schools in the district. 


then says; ‘You're left-handed, 
you smoke Rusrian cigarettes, and 
you’re the manager of a boot 
polish factory in Lurgan.’ This in 
spite of the fact that all the poor 
fellow has done is to bite his nails 
and make nervous gestures. Of 
course, the ’tec turns out to be 
right. It’s all very brilliant,- but 
very far from the truth. Real 
detective work is a much slower 
business. You need patience, a 
good memory, and—most impor¬ 
tant of all—plain common sense.” 

Listeners are recommended to 
use pencil and paper lo note down 
the evidence. 


George Hurst conducts the 
B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, and 
the items, chosen by members of 
the audience, are introduced by 
David Lloyd James, Assistant 
Head of Children's Hour. 

A number of children will be 
heard answering questions about 
their favourite composers. 


New series of Zoo-Tims 


Listen to the Junior Prom 



Zoo-Time on I.T.V. has been missed in recent weeks» but f now 
have news that Granada's London Zoo unit is getting busy again* 
TV cameras have begun touring the Gardens^ recording a new 
Zoo-T/ms series* 
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Tfre ChUdreni't 


Improving the service 
at the Post Office 


on RECORD 

New discs to note 


Queueing up at the post office 
may soon be .1 thing of the past. 
After a long inquiry, a committee 
has made 87 suggestions for im¬ 
proving the services at the public 
counters, and it is hoped to put 
some into operation this year. 

Queues have grown in recent 
years because of the increasing 
use made of the Post Office by 
other Government Departments 


FOR NIGERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 



London artist Beverly Pick 
with some of the decorations 
he has designed for the 
celebration of Nigeria’s 
Independence in October 


for the coilectioii of licence fees 
and for the payment of pensions 
and allowances. All this is in 
addition to the normal business of 
dealing with stamps, registered en¬ 
velopes, postal orders, telegrams, 
parcels, and savings bank transac¬ 
tions. 

At the 25,000 post offices about 
28 million stamps are sold daily, 
and they are one of the main 
items of business. If more stamps 
could be sold in shops, fewer 
people would be standing in the 
post office queues. 

This is one of the committee’s 
recommendations. Another is that 
all counter clerks should handle 
every kind of post office business. 
At present they are divided into 
teams, one selling postage stamps 
and postal orders, others dealing 
with radio licences, pensions, 
savings certificates, and so on. 
You may have to join one queue 
for your radio licence, and then 
join another to open a savings 
bank account. Under the new 
system each counter clerk will 
deal with all post office business. 

An interesting innovation will 
bo traffic light signals at each posi¬ 
tion on the counter, with the clerk 
controlling the lights. Green 
would indicate that the position 
was open for service; amber 
that it was soon to close; red “no 
service." 


LES COMPAGNONS DE LA 
CHANSON: Down By The River- 
ade on Columbia 45084454. This 
popular French vocal group have 
had great success in America with 
their version of this old song. 

MOZART; Concerto For Piano 
And Orchestra in D Minor on Top 
Rank 35/063. A very fine record¬ 
ing with Denis Matthews as the 



Wolfgang Mozart (I7S6-I79I) 


soloist. He is supported by the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
(LP. 35s.) 


TONY HANCOCK: This Is Han¬ 
cock on Pye NPL18045. Although 
this disc has been released only 
a few weeks, it is already becom¬ 
ing a best seller. Hancock, Sidney 
James. Hattie Jacques, Bill Kerr, 
and Kenneth Williams all contri¬ 
bute to this reminder of two 
hilarious radio shows. Perhaps 
the best Hancock ever was this 
superb picture of all the excite¬ 
ments of a Snitdav Afternoon At 
Home. (LP. 34s. Hd.) 

RAYMOND GLENDENNING 
and'ALAN CLARKE; F.A. Cup 
Final I960 on a special Pye label. 
Here, for the first time, is a record¬ 
ing of the Cup Final commentary, 
so that football enthusiasts can 
recapture all the thrills of 7th 
May, A portion of the royalties 
of this exciting disc will go to the 
National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 

JULIAN SLADE: Follow That 
Girl on Parlophonc 45R4651. The 
bright young composer of Salad 
Days brings a selection of the top 
tunes from his newest show, now 
running in London’s West End, 
No doubt these melodies will soon 
be as familiar as Look At Me. 
Slade's light piano-playing adds 
charm to the already aftracti-ve 
melodies. (45. 6 s.) 
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PAUL ROBESON; At the Car¬ 
negie Hail on Top Rank 15/013. 
It would be difficult to imagine a 
better recording than this for 
presenting of Robeson’s singing 
talent. The selection includes Old 
Man River, Volga Boat Song, My 
Curly Headed Baby, and O No 
John, every one performed to per¬ 
fection. (EP. 15s.) 

EZIO PINZA; Ilalian Songs on 
RCA Camden CDN1021. Ezio 
Pinza was born in Rome, the son 
of a carpenter. He was at one 
time a professional racing cyclist, 
but fortunately for the world of 
rrtusic he turned to singing, and 
made his d 6 but at La Scala Opera 
House, Milan, Then he worked in 
America for many years, and took 
the lead in the original production 
of South Pacific. On this disc 
Pinza sings a selection of beautiful 
Italian songs, mostly from the ]7tli 
century. (LP. 2 Is.) 
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Imagine yo 

with your finger on the button of 

'Brownie’ 127 earner 


Im.agine yourself the proud owner 
of a ‘Brownie’ 127 camera. It’s always at 
the ready, slung round your neck on its 
neckcord. You aim at eye-level, just like 
a press photographer. Your finger presses 
the button and you’ve got a super snap¬ 
shot in the bag. The ‘Brownie’ 127 is 
simple, streamlined and fast handling. 
See it at your Kodak dealer’s—it costs 
only 24/5d, 


1 You sight your subject through th. 
big, clear, newly styled viewfinder. 


2 Smooth - working press button 
shutter release. 


3 The neckcord enables you to carry 
the ‘Brownie’ 127 at the ready. 


4 The new lens helps to give j-ou 
super snapshots. 


Kodak 

CAMERAS & FILM 
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^HANA, formerly a British, 
colony called the Gold 
Coast, is a West African country 
which is to become a republic 
on'1st July, but will remain with¬ 
in the Commonwealth. The area, 
a little bigger than that of Great 
Britain, is 91,843 square miles. 
The population, mainly African, 
is about 5,000,000. Accra, the 
capital, has some 145,000 people. 
■(Sec article on page 2).- 

Jn 1482 the Portuguese began 
building a ch-aiit of fortified 
trading posts on the Ghana coast. 
Gold and the slave trade later 
attracted other European traders, 
notably tbs Dutch, who drove 
out the Portuguese in the !7:h 
century, and tried to drive out 
the English. In 1821 the British 
Government took over the Eng¬ 
lish trading settlements, and fifty 






Independence Day, 6th March, 1957, when Ghana’s new flag was hoisted over 
the Parliament House at Accra. 


New £2,000,000 hospital iii Kumasi 


At work in one of Ghana’s gold mines 


Smiling mothers with 


Open-air maths class at an Ashanti village school 


An aerial view of tlie new harbour at Tcma, near Accra 




First steps in counting at a day nursery 


Crack shot with a catapult 


Young driver happy at his work 


With shopping on (heir head 
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years later the Dutch ceiled theirs 
to Britain by treaty. The Colony 
of the Gold Coast, created in 
1874, was made independent in 
1957, and took the name of 
Ghana, after an ancient mon¬ 
archy that had flourished in this 
country before the coming of the 
Europeans. 

Agriculture is the State's chief 
industry, cocoa being far the 
most important product.' The 
peasant farmers grow yams, 
maize, groundnuts, tobacco, rice, 
cassav.a, and other crops, and 
also raise numerous cattle, sheep, 
goats, and pigs. Timber from 
Ghana's vast forests is a valu¬ 
able export. Gold, manganese, 
and diamonds arc mined. Fish¬ 
ing, which employs many people, 
is being modernised with the 
introduction of motor-boats. 




'V,V> 


This bridge over the Volta is one of the biggest in .Vlticj 


Scene in Post Olficc Square at Accra, capital of Ghana. 


Cocoa beans, the country’s chief crop, being dried in the sun. 


stalls in Sekondi market 


Apprentice at a trade school 


Making a basket for carrying cocoa beans 


The Engineering block of the Kuraasi College of Technology 


iiifW 




's and more shopping on their minds 


Headquarters of the Ministry of Agriculture at Accra 


Cliristiansbor; 


Castle, Accra, built in 1661, is now Government House. 
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HOMES BUILT IN 
QUEER PLACES 


BIRDS often build their nests in 
places that seem queer to us, 
though no doubt quite normal to 
them. Towards the end of last 
year's breeding season, for in¬ 
stance, a reader in Litllehampton, 
Sussex, wrote in about a black¬ 
bird’s nest that had been built 
inside a cauliflower on a friend's 
allotment. This particular cauli¬ 
flower was a very fine one, and' 
had been specially saved for the 
Garden Produce Stall ait a Bring 
and Buy sale at a local church. 

Song thrushes, too, will build 
their nests in cabbages or cauli¬ 
flowers instead of the more usual 
hedge or bush, and linnets quite 
often build theirs in broccoli 



piants. Both blackbirds and song 
thrushes will occasionally build 
their nests on ledges inside little- 
used buildings, such as sheds, 
barns, and garden frames. 

Robins are perhaps the best- 
known users of freak nesting 
sites. They like to secrete their 
nests in some hole or cranny, and 
sometimes use old tins or kettles 
cast away on rubbish dumps or in 
odd corners of the garden. Several 
instances are on record of robins 
building their nests in jackets 



Above : Robin with nest in a 
peg bag kept in a shed; (eft: 
robin with nest in recess of 
a lorry.' 

hanging up in sheds, and in one 
instance at least a gardener who 
hung his coat up one morning 
could hot put it on again in the 
evening because in the meantime 
a pair of robins had started to 
make a home in it. 

Even more remarkable are the 
instances where birds, again 
usually robins, build their nests in 
vehicles—in cars as a rule, but 
occasionally in railway engines. If 
the vehicle is not used too much, 
and returns to its garage or shed 
each evening, these birds even 
manage to hatch their broods. 

A very remarkable case was 
reported a few years ago by Mr. 
H. A. Thompson in Bird Notes, 
the journal of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. A 


robin picked a bicycle out of a 
group in a grammar school yard, 
and began to build a nest in its 
saddle-bag in full view of 20 or 
30 boys gathered in a semi-circle 
around it. She was actually 
gathering dead oak leaves and 
other material from their very feet, 
and darting into the bag with them. 

As the bicycle was needed to 
take its owner home to lunch, a 
substitute saddle-bag was provided, 
and fixed on the same site, the nest 
being transferred to it. But the 
robin would have none of it. In¬ 
stead, after lunch, she systematic¬ 
ally searched the 60 to 70 saddle¬ 
bags on the bicycles in the shed 
till she found the original one, now 
parked 15-20 yards away. Then 
she began to build in it again. 



Thrush’s nest on the saddle 
of a bicycle. 

blit on lOlh May, early in the next 
term, the persistent robin again 
began to build a nest in the 
original saddic-bag. This time the 


Divers find 
relics of 
a battle 

Traces of a battle famous in 
Russian history were discovered 
not long ago by Soviet archaeolo¬ 
gists in an underwater' exploration 
of the River Narva, which links 
Lake Peipus with the Gulf of 
Finland, and of the lake itself. 

Historians have long speculated 
about the exact spot where, on 
5th April, 1242, the Teutonic 
Knights who had invaded Russia 
were defeated by Russian armies 
led by Alexander Nevski, in the 
celebrated “Battle of the Ice.” 

Investigations in the mud of the 
lake have revealed great heaps of 
metal which are thought to be 
remains of armour. The finds were 
most numerous around springs dis¬ 
covered in the bed of the lake. 
When the surface freezes in 
Winter, the ice above these springs 
is thinner than elsewhere. This 
would explain why it gave way 
beneath the Teutonic Knights, 
whose armour was much heavier 
tharf that of the Russian soldiers. 


owner was lent another bag, so 
that 'his own one, the robin’s 
chosen nest site, could be fixed 
in a permanent spot. 

Accordingly, the • robin was 
allowed to complete her nest, 
which was finished in three days, 
by Friday, I3th May. On the fol¬ 
lowing Monday morning every¬ 
body was delighted to find three 
eggs in the nest. But this, alas, 
was the end of the story, for no 
more eggs were laid, and the robin 
was not even seen again. It was 
feared that some sad fate must 
have overtaken her. 

Richard Fitter 


The lh\\dr^n*s hitws^topir, 2f5t May, 

GETTING USED TO 
THE SHOCK 



Pilots at R.A.F. Station Syers- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, get a 
foretaste of what it is like to 
be shot out of an aircraft. 
The trainee climbs into the 
chair at the foot of the tower, 
and then pulls down a blind 
used in actual flight, to pro¬ 
tect his face from the sudden 
blast of air. This action fires 
a small charge which shoots 
him,seatand all,vpthetower. 


Three R^s in the Bush 

A group of Australian Abori¬ 
gines who were primitive nomads 
a few years ago, are now being 
trained at Darwin to teach their 
own people reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Some tribes cannot 
count beyond five. 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (6) 

In a sharp fight Brooke drove the pirates away from Kuching, but he was still in danger from the villain Makota. 


MANY 

TRIBES 

CROSSED 

THE 

SARAWAK 

FRONTIER 

TO 

SUPPORT 
BROOKE 
AGAINST 
HJS ENEMY 
MAKOTA. 



BROOKE 
FELT HE 
COULD 
NOW LEAVE 
KUCHING 
FOR A SHORT 
VISIT TO 
THE SULTAN 
OF BRUNEI, 
WHO WAS 
NOMINALLY 
OVERLORD 
OF 

SARAWAK. 





THE SULTAN’S LETTER CONFIRMING 
BROOKE'S APPOINTMENT AS 


GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK WAS READ 
.AMID MUCH POMP AT KUCHINGV.. 


BROOKE 

ordered! 

MAKOTA 

TO 

LEAVE 
SARAWAK, 
BUT HIS 
SCHEMING 
ENEMY 
WAS IN 
NO 

HURRY. 

TOGO. 



DETERMINED TO CRUSH THE 
PIRATES, BROOKE SAILED TO 
PENANG AND SOUGHT THE 
AID OF CAPTAIN,KEPPEL,R.N., 
OF H.M.S. DIDO.... 


HOW H.IV1.S. DIDO CAPTURED A PIRATE STRONGHOLD. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Bixckeridge 


Jennings and Darbishirc are 
pkmni.ig an '"At Home” to which 
they arc inviting Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Wilkins. As the refreshments 
are to be smuggled from the din¬ 
ing room, they enlist the help of 
Temple and Venables, ami the 
latter suggests making a tisi of all 
the items to be procured. 

20. Contraband 

'T'he polished floorboards of the 
^ corridor made an ideal skat¬ 
ing rink for anyone wearing 
slippery Icaiher-soled houseshoes. 
As the group reached the top of 
the stairs Bromwich skimmed into 
view, heading for Form 3 class¬ 
room. Bent almost double and 
with hands clasped behind his 
back, he was pretending to be an 
Olympic speed champion practis¬ 
ing on an. outdoor rink. When he 
saw Darbishire he straightened up 
and slid to a halt against a fire 
extinguisher. 

“Oh, there you arc, Darbi. 
Matron wants you,” he announced. 
“Something about new football 
boots, she said. Actually I should 
have told you before, but I for¬ 
got.” So saying, the Olympic 
champion skated on, this time with 


arms flailing from side to side in 
an effort to reach maximum speed. 

Darbishirc was only too willing 
to report to Matron, for the next 
lesson was arithmetic with Mr. 
Wilkins. If he could take a long 
lime over finding a pair of foot¬ 
ball bools (hat fitted him he would 
be able to miss most of ihe 
lesson. He would take his time 
and try on as many pairs as pos¬ 
sible, he decided. Choosing foot¬ 
ball bools should be a leisurely 
occupation—during lesson time, at 
any rate! 

As it happened, Darbishire was 
luckier than he had hoped, for 
when he arrived at the sewing 
room he found that Matron had 
been called away and the odd-job 
man, who was cleaning the 
windows, told him that she would 


not be back for a quarter of an 
hour. 

By .rights, of course, Darbishire 
should have gone to his class¬ 
room and reported again after 
school,' blit instead he decided to 
wait. ' .. ' • 

Atkinson was already in his desk 
getting his books oiit for the 
lesson, when Jennings hurried into 
the classroom followed by Ven¬ 
ables and Temple. 

“Hey, Atki, you're just the chap 
I want,” Jennings began. “Temple 
says you're going in to Dunham- 
bury tomorrow afternoon.” 

“That’s right. I’m going to the 
dentist. Mr. Hind’s taking me in 
his car. Why?” 

Passing by on his way to his 
desk, Venables said, "Why not 
let's have one with nuts on?” 

“We’ve already decided against 
that,” Jennings replied. “It's got 
to be a sponge and that’s final.” 

“■you want me to get you a 
sponge?” queried Atkinson. 

“Yes, please; a round one. The 
biggest you can get for one and 
six.” ' 

Atkinson nodded. He’d have 
plenty of lime after his dental 


appointment because Mr. Hind 
had arranged to ' call on some 
friends in the town and would not 
be picking him up until half past 
five. “Okay, then; any particular 
colour?” 

Jennings shrugged. “They’re all 
(he same, aren't they? Sort of 
yellowish. Anyway, the colour 
doesn’t matter so long as it’s nice 
and spongy.” He scuttled away 
to his desk as the room fell quiet 
and Mr. Wilkins arrived to explain 
the mysteries of - lowest common 
multiples and highest common 
factors. 

Halfway through the lesson the 
master laid down the chalk and 
set the form some examples to 
work out for themselves. 

Venables was one of the first to 
finish. When he had done so he 


looked round and noticed that 
Mr. Wilkins was busy helping 
Martin Jones on the far side of 
the room. 

. Here was his chance, Venables 
decided. Quietly, he tore a clean 
page out of his exercise book and 
■ committed the plans to paper. 

Provisions for Wednesday night to be 

provided by persons as follows: — 
Jennings some bread. 

Darbi .S bits of butler. 

Atki ..... One sponge cake. 

Myself . 4 eggs. 

Temple . Some pepper and salt. 

Also . Hot chocolate in milk. 

The menu looked most impres¬ 
sive on paper, he thought. How 
the old folk would enjoy them¬ 
selves when Ihe time came! , 

Last-minute conference 

Tuesday afternoon was an im¬ 
portant time for Jennings and his 
assistant hosts. After football 
practice was over Atkinson left for 
his dental appointment with Darbi- 
shire's one and sixpence safely in 
his pocket. For security reasons 
they had not let him into their 
secret. However, he did not seem 
unduly curious and was quite will¬ 
ing to go shopping on their behalf 
without inquiring further into their 
intentions. 

Shortly before tea, Jennings sum¬ 
moned his helpers to the Common- 
room for a, last-minute conference. 
“We’ve got the chocolate all cut 
up ready, but we’re not going to 
get the milk till break tomorrow 
in case it goes bad during the 
night,” he told them. “Now, do 
you all know what vou’ve got to 
do?” 

Darbishire produced a flimsy 
paper bag from his pocket and 
.waved it like a banner. “All 
ready to pop the butter in,” he 
announced proudly. 

Deadly secret 

With a frown of importance, 
Venables took his list from his 
pocket and passed it round for his 
colleagues’ inspection. 

“Yes, that's the drill right 
enough,” Jennings agreed, as he 
folded the sheet of paper and laid 
it on the fable. “And remember, 
the whole -scheme has got to be 
kept a deadly secret till . . .” 

He broke off as the tall figure 
of Mr. Wilkins appeared suddenly 
in the doorway. There was an 
embarrassed silence while the four 
conspirators tried to look at their 
ease. 

“H’m. It's gone very quiet in 
here all of a sudden,” the master 
remarked as he came into the 
room, “No reason, I suppose?” 

Four self-conscious smiles sought 
to allay his misgivings and suggest 
that his arrival had coincided with 
a natural break in a chat about 
the weather. 

Mr. Wilkins narrowed his eyes. 
Clearly something was afoot; so 

Continue<i on page lO 



By degrees the provender was collected and stowed 
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A hub gear 

makes cycling more fun 

and skilful 


Cycling becomes more fun with a 
Sturmey-Archer gear. You can go so much 
further with much less effort, even up long 
steep hills. Cycling becomes more skilful too: 

you’ll get more out of your cycle by 
careful, clever use of your Sturmey-Archer gear. All 
working parts are enclosed and protected from 
knocks and rain and mud. If you want to go 
places as a cyclist ride a cycle fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer gear. 

fUCK your Sturmey-Archer into 'prsf 
for a sports car getaway; 
fUCK it into 'second' to build up 
speed; ■ 

FUCK it into 'top' for a fast, easy- 
action ride. 


NO CYCLE !S COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 


STURMEY [-aRCHEW 


GEAR 


5A5> 
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Quality Approvals we will 
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Adult Collectors catered 
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THE TROU 

Continued from pa.gB 9 

much was obvious. For the 
moment, how'ever, he was content 
to ignore the matter. His glance 
travelled along the line of boys 
and came to rest upon the butter- 
smuggler. 

“I was looking for you, Darbi- 
shire,” he said. 

The boy jumped slightly. “Yes, 
sir?” he faltered. 

“That arithmetic lesson you 
missed yesterday when you had to 
go to Matron." 

Watertight excuse 

Darbishirc breathed again. He 
had a watertight excuse for that. 
“I had to try on some new foot¬ 
ball boots, sir, and it took rather 
a long time because . , 

“Yes, I know ail about that,’’ 
Mr. Wilkins broke in. “The point 
is, I spent the lesson explaining 
some new work to the form, and 
I don’t want you to drop behind 
the others,’’ 

"No, sir.” 

“So you'd better come along to 
the staff room after tea and I’ll 
go through it with you.” Mr. 
Wilkins turned towards the door, 
as the tea bell rang. “ hmuediateiy 
after tea, Darbishirc,” he repeated. 
“Mind you don’t forget.” 

The four boys followed him out 
of the room at a discreet distance. 
In a hoarse whisper Jennings 


BLE with «] 

gave his final orders. “Yes. and 
don’t any of you forget during 
tea, either. Eggs to Venables, 
butter to Darbi, bread, pepper and 
salt as per arrangements on the 
list.” 

“Righto, Jen. > We won’t for¬ 
get,” they assured him. 

In contrast to the carefree 
chatter from other parts of the 
room there was an air of caution 
and restraint at one end of Form 
3 dining table during tea that even¬ 
ing. The four smugglers were not 
sitting together, so they had to 
enlist the help of their immediate 
neighbours in passing the contra¬ 
band to its various destinations. 
The new helpers were quite willing 
to co-operate even though they 
knew nothing of the scheme for 
which their assistance was required. 

At all times it was necessary to 
keep a watchful eye on Matron 
and the masters, and to concen¬ 
trate upon the task in hand. Con¬ 
versation, therefore, consisted of 
remarks such as, “Pass this down 
to Venables without dropping . . .” 
“Try and knock a hunk off the 
bread plate next time it passes 
Jennings . “Oh, fish-hooks! 

I can’t get the top back on the 
pepper pot,” 

By degrees the provender was, 
collected and stowed according to 
plan, and when the meal was 
over three of the four hosts met 
in the tuck-box room to hand their 


ENNINGS 

contributions to their leader for 
sate keeping. 

Darbishirc was unable to be 
present. He had been hoping to 
pay a quick visit to the basement 
to unload his butter, but unfortu¬ 
nately, he ran into Mr. Wilkins on 
the way and was sent off post¬ 
haste to the staff room with t’no 
contraband still in his pocket. 

Lost document 

“Shut the door, Venables. We 
don’t want the whole school 
swarming in while we're checking 
the stuff,” said Jennings, turning 
back from his tuck-box and brush¬ 
ing the crumbs from his pullover, 
“Got the pepper and salt, 
Temple?” 

Tcrhple nodded. He was busy 
punching holes in the lid of an 
old tobacco tin which he was pro¬ 
posing to use as a cruet. 

“Right,” said Jennings. “We’ll 
just tick the items off on ye list 
so we know where we are.” 

Venables produced the eggs and 
then fumbled again in his pocket 
for his sheet of paper. A vvorried 
expression cams into his eyes as 
he searched one pocket after an¬ 
other, producing two torch bulbs, 
four paper clips, a magnet, a six- 
inch nail, an empty toothpaste tubs 
and a handful of withered orange 
peel. But of the vital document 
there was no sign. 

To be continued 
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also Che famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Gr itai n 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals, 
fef/ your parents you ore writinf. Pltatt 
enclose 3d. postoge. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A.S7), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 


The Chil<iren's ■■/ewspaper. 2/st A*ay. I960 

WORLD OF STAMPS 


Fascinating sideiines 


for coiiectors 


^NEW COLLECTION 
of 66 different stamps. 

Includes ten Russian 

mostly Giant or Diamond size with set of 
Army, Navy* Airforce Sports. ijr SUPER 
OFFER to iieiv members of the Sterling Stamp 
Club^idmission free*—many advantages. Just 
send 3d. plus 3d. postayo (one ^ Cd. or two 3d. 
stamps), and ask to sec a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. (Without Approvals V'O 
(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLINO STAMP SERVICE <OEPT. C,N.83), LANCING, SUSSEX, 


4U 


ANIMALS PACKET 

This beautiful multi-coloured set of 
Colonial Animals PLUS 37 other 
representatives of the world’s zoos 
sent Immediately free only to 
tliose wisliLng to become NEW 
MEMBERS of our Stamp Club with 
its Bargain Approvals and other 
MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 
Send today with Cd. for postage and 
osl: your parents perniissian. 

^bbenturesf Htb. 

C.N.26. 4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex 


166 'wA? ^>1 

I Plus 3d. postage ^ • 


American stamp collectors are 
very keen on what they call 
“First Day Covers.” These are 
envelopes bearing new stamps 
posted on the day they are first 
issued. The American Post Office 
makes careful arrangements to 
provide collectors with these 
covers and a special First Day 
postmark is used on them. 

Two American stamps were 
issued recently in honour of 
Thomas Masaryk who, after the 
First World War, became the 


president of the newly-indepcndent 
republic of Czechoslovakia. No 
fewer than 1,700,000 First Day 
Covers of the Masaryk issue were 
handled by the Post Office at 
Washington, where the stamps 
were first placed on sale. 

Another popular American issue 
was that in honour of the Boy 
Scouts’ golden jubilee, a stamp 
illustrated in the C N last January. 


One and a half million of these 
First Day Covers were post¬ 
marked. 

gtXTY or seventy years ago, when 
. there were not so many 
stamps for philatelists to collect, 
printed stamp albums nearly 
always included spaces for the 
stamps cut from postcards, enve¬ 
lopes, and newspaper wrappers. 
These “cut-outs,” as they are 
called, were very popular, for 
some countries used elaborate 
designs on their postal stationery. 

Today'there are so many attrac¬ 
tive adhesive stamps that collectors 
seldom bother with cut-outs, but a 
few specimens could well be 
included in every philatelic col¬ 
lection. 

For instance, there are the 
stamps printed on the envelopes 
sold by the Post Office in Britain. 
These are embossed, that is, the 
design stands out in relief against 
the purple background, and with 
a magnifying glass you , can see 
how finely' the embos.sing has been 


done. The details of the Queen’s 
features and of her Crown can be 
seen clearly. The design of the 


Stamp is based on the Tudor Rose. 

Another good example of a cut¬ 
out worth keeping is on a new 
printed envelope to be issued in 
America next week. This bears 
an. embossed silhouette of George 
Washington, first President of the 
United States. 

If you decide to save some of 
these cut-outs, it is best not to trim 
them to their oval or circular 
shape. They should be cut as a 
square or a rectangle, leaving a 
good margin all round the design. 

Another new stamp from the 
United States shows the part 
played by women in the nation’s 


affairs. Round a portrait of a 
mother and her daughter are 
grouped symbols of the different 
careers open to girls. Teaching is 
represented by books, a diploma, 
and a mortar-board. 

If you do buy the stamp you 
will probably need a magnifying 
glass to pick out all the objects 
in the top right-hand panel. 
They include a factory building to 
represent women workers in in¬ 
dustry and a caduceus—the winged 
staff with entwined snakes—which 
is the traditional badge of doctors 
and nurses. C. W. Hill 


£2 FREE 

(Catalogue Value) 

Onr sensational Treasure Trove 
packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloiruing well over 
£2 will be sent IMMEDIATELY. 
Free only to those wishins 
to become NEW MEMBERS 
of our stamp Club with its 
bargain Approval and other 
MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 
WRITE NOW enclosing ^d. for 
postage and asking your parents 
permission, 

I.tb. 

C.N.24, 4 The Drive, Dove, Sussex, 
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\PUZZLE PdPAMtE] 

HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


LINK THE WORDS 



J'lRST, find the name of each object. When you have done so. 


link the name of a lettered object with the name of a num¬ 
bered object to form another word. Here is an example: A (Rain) 
with 6 (Bow) to form Rainbow. Now try to solve the rest. 


BILLY MAKES A SPEECH 


SWING THE KILT! 

If you are interested in a real Scottish- 
rnace Kill in clan tartan, you should send 
stamped, addressed envelope for an estimate 
and give as many details es possible. 
ITices £6.15,0 for a 5-year-oId child. Ladies’ 

£13.10.0 xip to 27 jn, long. PullOst yardage 
ar.d perfect Scottish craftsmanship. All 
hand»£cwn and hand-pleated, 

J. MacDAViO & SON 
KllT MAKERS, CREETOWN. SCOTLAND 


200 2 FROM I 
STAMPS 

To all who request discount Approvals. 
Send Sd, to cover postage. Please tell 
your parents, 

RAYONA stamp CO. (CH). HEYSQHS AVE.> 
CREENBANX, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


^ »SILKWORMS”^ 

ICO EOGS for rearing on LETTUCE. 
Complete with instructions and notes. 

: ONty 2/4i<l, : 

C D C C t WITH EVERY ORDER 

rtiCC I A GENUINE SILK COCOON 

Send S.A.E. for fist. 

JOHN A, ANGEL (CH4), 20 EDWARD AVENUE, 
DISHOPSTOKE. EASTLEIGH, HANTS. 



^FTER school one day Billy came 
dashing into the house in 

great excitement. 

“Mummy, Mummy,” he cried, 
“I’ve got to make a speech!” 

"What sort of speech?” asked 
Mummy. “And where?” 

Billy was so excited he could 
hardly keep still. “At the sports 
day next week. The Mayor is go¬ 
ing to present the prizes and the 
Head is going to say tJwnk you 
or something. But he said it would 
be a jolly good idea if one of the 
junior boys said lliank you for 
the rest of the school. And I’ve 
been chosen.” 

“Well, that’s lovely,” said 
Mummy. “And we shall be there 
to give you a special cheer.” 

“Yes, but how do I make a 
speech—I’ve never done it before.” 

“We'll ask Daddy when he 
comes home. He’s made plenty, 
so he’ll know what to do.” 

Daddy said he would help him 


UNWISE 

^ CERTAIN wise mail, it is 
written, 

By absence of mind badly 
bitten, 

Made two holes in his door. 

Right down by the floor. 

To let in his cal and her kitten. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

first is in cal! and also in 
cry, 

My second’s in watchmen but not 
in spy. 

My third is in crimson and also 
in fawn, 

My fourth is in twilight but not in 
dawn. 

My fifth is in pun and also in fun, 
My sixth is in rain but not in sun. 
My seventh’s in myself and also 
in you, 

My whole is something men rarely 
live'through. 

, Christine Richardson, aged 11. 

Add two letters 

Put one letter in front and one 
behind each group of letters below 
to form six words. If you do so 
correctly, the first and final letters 
reading downwards will spell the 
names of two well-known com¬ 
posers. 

O A C 
A L M 
N I O 
R O U 
RAT 
ASA 

CAN YOU NAME THEM? 

Letters in the words printed in 
italics can be rearranged to form 
the names of two County cricket 
teams. Can you name them 7 
'Jo play a fast, rising ball outside 
the off slump is risky. The 
batsman who does this will rue 
it, for he will often be caught in 
the slips. Better be safe than 
sorry. 


to start and finish the speech and 
what sort of things to say. But 
Billy would have to use his own 
words. "It’s your speech, not 
mine,” he explained. 

All that week Billy practised 
what he was going to say. Then 
came the Big Day. 

After the sports the boys all 
gathered in front of the platform 
to watch the prize-giving and listen 
to the headmaster's remarks and 
the Mayor’s speech. The prizes 
were given, and then Billy felt 
everyone’s eyes on him. 

This was it! He took a deep 
breath and stood up. “Your wor¬ 
ship,” he began, looking modestly 
down. “On behalf of all the 
school I would like to say how 
much we appreciate your giving up 
your valuable time to come here 
today, and how much we enjoyed 
receiving the prizes from such a 
good sport as yourself.” 

Still looking downwards, Billy 
said, “School, three cheers for the 
Mayor. Hip, hip . . 

It was all over and Billy was 
receiving congratulations from 
everyone. “But weren’t you ner¬ 
vous?” asked Mummy. 

“Oh, no,” said Billy. “I just 
made sure I sat right behind Paul 
—and stuck my speech under his 
collar!” 



It 


A face to shine in 



the dark 

'Jake a clean paper 
bag and paint a 
funny face on it. Then 
pull the bag over the 
bulb end of a flash¬ 
light and secure with 
string or a rubber 
band. By switching 
the flashlight on and 
off in a darkened 
room, the effect of a 
strange face floating 
in space can be ob¬ 
tained. 


MATTER OF CHOICE 

3Jolly’s famished little kitten 
Lapped her milk and 
quenched her thirst, 

Ate her fish then, choking, mur¬ 
mured, ■ i . 

“Bones of all things are the 
worst.” 

Molly’s hungry little puppy 
Ate his dinner, said with zest: 

“ Biscuits taste nice, scraps taste 
better; 

But, of all things, bones are best!” 

Pick the flowers 

Each of. the jumbled words 
below is made up of the names of 
two flowers, with letters in the 
right order. Can you find the six 
flowers 7 

CPERLIAMNRDOISNEE 

CVOILOLTESFOTOT 

BCLOUWESBLEILPL 


Poodle nonsense 

Jf poodles 

Ate noodles, 

They’d be healthy 
And wealthy 
And wise. 

For their size. 

David Fairhttirn, aged 12. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Link the words. A rainbow 6 ; 
B kingcup 7 ; C candteslick 4 ; 
D ninepin 8 ; E shoehorn 9 ; F 
cupboard 2 ; G matchbo.x 5 ; H 
topknot 1 ; I snowball 3. Riddlc- 
me-rce. Century. Can you name 
them ? Yorkshire ; Surrey. Pick the 
tiosvers. Celandine, primrose, colls- 
loot, violet, blue- 
bclt, cowslip. 

Add two letters 
C oac H 
H aim A 
O nio N 
P rou D 
I rat E 
N asa L 






REGD. 


HAMSTER AND 
MOUSE FOOD 


EPRO PRODUCTS LTD., ELDON LANE, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. I. 


iff 



IHOLIDAY 


WHITSUNTIDE 

SNAPS 


NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER -CVER I 
That's what Gratlspool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp <co 
cover postage and packing). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS- 
POOLSERY1CE. Famous for 25 years. 
Sttfte e/earfysfae required. Sixes 120, 
620 and 127 only, 

BRITAIN'S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.7), GLASGOW, C.I 


LOOK! 


I'VE GOT A NEW 
BURKE BOOK! 



And whit an absolutely marvellous 
book it is. THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
MOTORS tells you exactly how 
everything in a motor car works. 
The engine. The gear-box. The 
clutch. The transmission. The lot. 
It tells you how they design and make 
cars. It gives the story of motors 
right from the beginning. And it’s 
really right up to date with super 
photographs. Ask your Dad to buy it 
loryou. It’s only I Os. 6d. Andlexpect 
he'd like to have a look at it too. 

Other tides in the same series include : 

THE BOYS’ BOOK of VETERAN CARS 
THE BOYS’ BOOK of MODEL RAILWAYS 
THE BOYS' BOOK of SCOTLAND YARD 
THEGIRLS’ BOOK of BALLROOM DANCINC. 
THE GIRLS’ BOOK of SKATING 
All lOs. 6d, each 

I 
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Cycle speedway world championship 
to be held in England 

^ I’ARTi' of Australian cycle youngsters have missed these South London Cycle Speedway 
speedway riders is to visit stages, a place has been pro- Club. 

England in July to race against visionally reserved in the fical for Just under 200 British riders 
top British riders. Members of their most outstanding riders. took part in the first rounds in 
the South Australian Skid Kids’ . Winner of the first-ever world April and these will be whittled 
Association, they have been saving championship, staged last year in down to the six finalists represent- 
hard for the journey, although Holland, was Dutch boy Marten ing Britain with a further four, it 
much of their esti.mated total je Bracket, and he has been in- is hoped, from abroad, 
of £2,5M travelling expenses has ■ vited to defend his title. Swedish Cycle speedway racing, which 
been raised by local subscription. riders have also been invited. was started by British youngsters 
Prime aim of their trip is to xhc Wandsworth Borough during the last war on bombed- 
compete in the second Cycle Council, which owns the Garratt sites, is today a flourishing sport. 
Speedway Individual World Cham- Park track, has .recently re-laid The riders are properly organised 
pionship to be held at the Garratt 29 tons of 'bright red shale on the with their own governing associa- 
Park, South London, track on circuit, installed new starting-; tions, leagues, rules, and specially 
Saturday, 30th July. ' gates, and generally given the sur- manufactured machines. 

The preliminary rounds of the rounding areas a spring-clean in The sport is also increasing in 
competition started last month, readiness for the big day. The popularity in Sweden, Holland, 
and although the Australian track is normally the home of the South Africa, and Australia. 
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GiH leads the crew 


At a University regatta at Sydney one of the eights was seen 
to have a girl rowing stroke. She is 19-year-old IsaSchroederand 
has already fed a women’s crew to victory several times. 


On the Davis Cup traif 


goBBY Wilson out, Michael 
Sangster and Roger Becker in 
—those were the surprises in 
Britain's Davis Cup team to meet 
Holland at Schevenihgen this 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

The dropping of Britain's joint 
No. 1 player was not altogether 
unexpected, Bobby Wilson has 
shown some incredible lapses of 
form recently, and he Is never at 
his best on hard courts. If Britain 
wins this weekend, the third round 
match will be against Belgium or 
Brazil on his favourite grass 
courts, and he is likely to return 
to the team. 

Michael Sangster is only 19, but 
he has some nbtable victories to 
his credit. Unless Britain wins the 
first three matches he is unlikely 
to play, but experiencing the 


SPORTS QUIZ I 

1 . which two teams have been 
relegated from the Football 
League Division One, and 
which two teams will take their 
place? 

2. Who holds the world high jump 
record? 

3. Which English cricketer had the 
best batting average last" year? 

4. Which team holds the F.A. 
Youth Cup? 

5. Who is the golfer known as 
“Slamming Sammy”? 

6 . What have these batsmen in 
common? Milton, Pullar, Tay¬ 
lor, Parkhouse, and Subba 
Row? 
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atmosphere of a tense Davis Cup 
match will undoubtedly stand him 
in good stead for the future. 

Roger Becker has fought his way 
back into the side with his deter¬ 
mined play this season. He last 
appeared in the Davis Cup team 
in 1958, and last year he contem¬ 
plated retiring from the game 
because of his lack of form. 

The main burden will be carried > 
on the shoulders of Billy Knight, 
ranked No. 1 with Wilson, and 
Mike Davies, who beat Knight in 
the British Hard Court Champion¬ 
ships a few weeks ago. 


APPROXIMATELY 

RIGHT 

is an “approximate score 
of 228 for eight ” ? 

Cricket fans' listening to the 
B.B.C. the other day were left 
wondering this when the announcer 
gave the score of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s XI against the South 
Africans. 

It seemed that the commentator 
made it 214 for eight; the scorer 
had 215 for eight; and the score- 
board read 232 for eight. 

P.S. The official score was later 
given as 220 for eight. 


He runs 180 miles a week 


FAREWELL TO FINNEY 

Pride of Preston hangs up his boots 


J^NGLisu soccer has said farewell 
to one of its immortals—Tom 
Finney, His retirement- marked 
■ not only the end of a brilliant 
football career, but the end of a 
football era. 

Along with 
Billy Wright, 

Stanley Mat¬ 
thews, Raich 
Carter, 

Tommy Law- 
ton, W i 1 f 
M a n n i o n, 

Stan Cullis, 

Eddie Hap- 
good, and 
Frank Swift, 

Finney was a ’ ' " 

peer in a golden age of English 

football. 

Capped 76 times for England, 
and the only player to be twice 



voted Footballer of the Year, the 
Pride of Preston will be remem¬ 
bered by countless fans in a dozen 
lands as one of the truly great 
wingers in the world, 

“To me,” says Mr. Matt Busby, 
manager of Manchester United, 
“Finney is the outstanding player 
of his generation,” 

Born almost on the doorstep of 
Preston’s ground in 1922, Tom 
Finney had but one ambition from 
the time when he was old enough 
to kick a ball—to become a pro¬ 
fessional footballer. 

Finney's career with Preston 
North End, his only club, began 
over 21 years ago as a ground- 
staff boy. Then the war claimed 
him, Back at Deepdale, he made 
his League debut for his club to¬ 
wards the end of the 1945-46 
season. 



ALL-ROUND ALF/E 





J^AST September the “babe” of 
ultra-long distance running. 
22-year-old Don Turner of 
Stoneleigh, Surrey, beat the rest 
of Great Britain when finishing 
second to South African Fritz 
Made! in the famous London to 
Brighton road race. 

In ultra-long distance running 
an athlete is reckoned to reach his 
peak between 30 and 40. But 


Turner scoffed at this idea and 
has proved that young runners can 
take hard training. In one week, 
last year he covered 200 miles and 
averaged 180 miles a week be¬ 
tween May and September. 

Watch Don this Summer. It will 
be surprising if he i is not the 
holder of at least one world 
record before this athletics season 
comes to a close. 


Smashing, n^w 
Choc-minf 

Flavoured Lolly 
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